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The Battle of Germany 


How long can Germany hold out? 

This is the question now being 
asked by military men all over the 
world. 

Allied armies everywhere 
chalking up amazing victories. 

Within Germany, the war-weary 
people know the end is drawing near. 

Lieutenant General Kurt von Ditt- 
mar, speaking for the German High 
Command, admitted that Germany 
is losing the war. He said over the 
radio: “We are beaten by the wea- 
pons we have forged.” 

By this Dittmar means that the 
Allies are now fighting a swift, mo- 
bile kind of warfare—the same 
method of warfare, called Blitzkrieg, 
which the Germans used to conquer 
France, Belgium, and Holland in 
1940. 

Dittmar also admitted that Ger- 
many lacks manpower, and must 
throw her last reserves into the fight. 


WESTWALL IS DEEP 


Germany's main hope for defense 
is to hold the Westwall, sometimes 
called the Siegfried Line. The 
Westwall is a deep zone of fortifi- 
cations behind the German frontier. 
(See map on opposite page.) It is 
almost 400 miles long, and has an 
average depth of 25 to 30 miles. The 
Westwall is said to consist of 17,000 
armored concrete pillboxes and gun 
emplacements. Manned by Hitler's 
crack S. S. Troops,* the Westwall 
will be a hard nut to crack. 

But the Westwall has one great 
weakness. It leaves the whole north- 
ern part of Germany exposed to an 
Allied invasion from Belgium and 
Holland. The Allies are now driving 
in this direction, to outflank the 
Westwall and are bombarding it 
from the Belgian border also. 

The Allies drove through Belgium 


are 


at tremendous speed. They captured 
the Belgian capital of Brussels, and 
the great Belgian port of Antwerp. 

Antwerp will give the Allies an- 
other large ocean port to handle the 
huge flood of supplies which are 
needed to keep our offensive rolling. 

This Allied drive covered 210 
miles in six days, and netted more 
than 25,000 German prisoners. Allied 
columns are thrusting their way 
through Holland, to seize the port of 
Rotterdam. (See Arrow No. 1 on 
map. ) 

The U. S. 3rd Army last week was 
engaging the German rear guard 
only a few miles from the German 
border. (See Arrow No. 2.) Further 
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south, the U. S. 7th Army drove 
ahead to cut off the German escape. 
(See Arrow ‘No. 3.) Many thousand 
Germans are hopelessly trapped in 
Allied pockets, and must surrender 
or die. The Battle of France is over. 
The Battle of Germany has begun. 
In Italy troops of the U. S. 5th 
Army and the British 8th Army have 
driven the Germans back past Flor- 
ence. Here the Germans are giving 
ground slowly. (See Arrow No. 4.) 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


In the East, the Germans are far- 
ing no better than they are in the 
West. Russian troops, spearing 
across Romania, have crossed into 
Yugoslavia. (See Arrow No. 5.) The 
Russians may already be fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops 
of Marshal Josip Broz, popularly 
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Official U. 8. Navy photograph from Wide World 


18-year-old Vasia Constantine Gmirkin, of the U. S. Navy, was born in 
China of Russian parents, is now American citizen. In Russian, he has 
written on blackboard: Soon American and Russian armies will be in Berlin. 
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known as Tito Yugoslav patriots 
fighting uncer Tito are known as 
Partisans. 

An Allied Commando raid was 
made on the western coast of Yugo- 
slavia. (See Arrow No. 6.) 

Bulgaria, eage: to get out of che 
war, has asked for peace. Bulgarian 
officials are now in Moscow to dis 
cuss armistice terms 

In Poland, Russian troops fought 
their way to within 26 miles of Ger- 
man svil. (See Arrow No. 7.) It is 
also a movement to outflank Warsaw, 
where the Germans have been put- 
ting up stubborn resistance. 

Patriots in Czechoslovakia and in 
distant Norway are reported in re 
volt against the Nazis. 

Following the lead of Romania and 


























Bulgaria, Finland, too, is abandon- 


ing the sinking German ship. On 
September 4, the “Cease Fire!” or- 
der was given all along the Russo- 
Finnist front Germans began to 
evacuate their troops from Finland. 
On September 6, a Finnish peace 
delegation headed by Premier Antti 
Hackzell went to Moscow. 

As the war enters its sixth year, 
Germany has been stripped of all her 
satellites but one — Hungary. 

Sweden and Switzerland, two neu- 
trals, said they would refuse sanc- 
tuary® to Nazis fleeing punishment. 

The Germans can’t win now, no 
matter what they do 

Why do the German armies fight 
on, even though they must realize 
now that they cannot win? They fight 





Map copyright 1944 by Field Publications 
Numbered arrows on map review last week’s war news from Europe. No. 1: Allied columns thrust through 
Belgium and Holland. No. 2: Yanks push toward German Westwall. No. 3: Allied advance in south traps 
many Germans. No. 4: British and Yanks in Italy advance slowly. No. 5: Russians pierce Yugoslavia to form 
junction with Tito’s Partisans. No. 6: Commandos raid Yugoslav coast. No. 7: Russian armies threaten East Prussia. 


because that is what their leaders 
order them to do. Hitler, his Nazi 
aides, and the German High Com- 
mand are still in full control of the 
German armies and German people. 
These leaders know that their power 
is ended the moment they surrender. 
As long as they continue the war, 
they are still “Mr. Big.” 

They tell the German people that 
awful things will happen to them if 
the United Nations win. Hitler has 
also told the Germans that the Ger- 
man army has new and terrible wea- 
pons to hurl at the Americans, Brit- 
ish, and Russians. 

Many Germans still believe the 
words of this fanatical man. Those 
who no longer believe him do not 
have the power to overthrow him. 





























AUSTRa 


Once a jolly swagman* camped beside a billabong 

Under the shade of a coolibah tree; 

And he sang as he sat and waited while his billy 
boiled 

“Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me?” 


ERGEANT Al Cross, U. S. Army looked up smil- 
c ingly. Those Aussies were always singing — and 
“Waltzing Matilda” was their favorite song. 

It sounded gay and lively even here in the New 
Guinea jungles. 


“Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, 

Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me?” 

And he sang as he sat and waited while his billy 
boiled 

“Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me?” 


The sergeant stood up and walked through the dense 
underbrush. In a smal] clearing, some Australian sol- 
diers — Diggers — were cooking their evening meal. He 
greeted them. 

“Hiya, Diggers.” 

“Hello there, 
with us.” 

“Thanks, no. I've had my chow. Say, I like that song.” 

The tall Australian who was tending.the fire grinned 
broadly “It's a folksong, you know. We sing it a lot 
back home.” 

“I don't know much about Australia,” said Sgt. Cross, 
as he sat down by the fire. “What's it like?” 

“Australia —” said the tall Digger. “You'd like it. It’s 
bonzer, that’s whax it is.” 

“Is it big?” asked the Yank. 

“Almost as big as the U. S. From Sydney on the east 
coast to Perth on the west, is 2,400 miles. But we have 
only 7 million inhabitants. That’s less than New York 
City has, isn’t it, cobber?” 

‘I guess you're right,” laughed the sergeant. “I’m 
trom Kansas City myself. But man, a whole continent 
tor 7 million people — wow!” 

“Yes, we ve lots of room. Of course, we don't use all of 
it. The northern region is like the tropics and is too hot. 


Yank. Sit down and have some tucker 


* The words in italics are explained in “Digger Talk’ 
on page 15. 


Dept. of Information, Commonwealth of Australia 


A Yank ia a Digger make friends. Sgt. Bob Clark of 
Los Angeles and Cpl. Horrie Payne of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, hold Jap pennant captured on New Guinec. 


YANK LEARNS ABOUT A CONTINENT “DOWN UNDER” 


It’s mostly all scrub and desert, except for the outpost 
of Darwin.” 

“Now Western Australia has hardly any rain. But it 
has plenty of sand — the Great Sandy Desert and the 
Great Victoria Desert. The Great Sandy Desert is 
crossed only by a defense highway running from Alice 
Springs to Darwin. The highway was built to help de- 
tend Darwin if the Nips should attack from their bases 
on Timo or the Dutch East Indies. 

“Most of us Diggers here come from southeastern Aus- 
tralia. The climate is fine there and the rainfall just 
rignt. This region contains some of the best grazing 
country, as well as our principal cities and industries. 

“We grow wheat, cotton, barley, oats and other crops. 
But this region is most famous for its cattle, and for its 
sheep. One-fourth of the world’s wool is produced in 
Australia.” 

“How about the kangaroos?” grinned the Yank. 

“They live there too,” said the Aussie. “So do walla- 
bies (they look like a small kangaroo), and wombats, 
which ave like small bears, and rabbits, and dingos, and 
koala bears, and the duck-billed platypus —” 

“The duck-billed which?” cried Sgt. Cross. 

“Platypus. It has the broad bill of a duck, the short 
legs of a beaver, webbed feet, soft fur, and poisoned 
spurs. It’s at home on land or in water. It lays eggs and 
suckles its young.” 

“Are you kidding!” gasped the Yank. 

“Dinkum, Yank! Well, to go on — five million of Aus- 
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tralia’s seven million people live in cities along the 
southeastern coast: Brisbane, Sydney, Canberra (our 
capital), Melbourne and Adelaide. Sydney, our largest 
city, has a population of over 1,300,000. It is a great 
seaport and a very modern naval base.” 

An Aussie corporal who was cleaning his Bren gun 
spoke up. “Say Jock. Tell the Yank about the black- 
fellows.” 

“The blackfellows are the aborigines*— descendants 
of the first inhabitants of Australia. They are the most 
primitive people alive today. They are nomads, having 
no agriculture, and no domestic animals, and no perma- 
nent homes. These blackfellows still make fire with 
sticks, spear fish, and hunt with spear and boomerang.” 

“Who were the first white settlers in Australia?” asked 
Sgt. Cross. 

“They were British and Lrish convicts. Many of them 
had been sentenced to exile for political crimes. They 
settled in Australia in 1788. So you see, Australia is an 
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even younger country than the United States. It was 
in 1770 that Captain Cook first sailed into Botany Bay, 
near what is now Sydney, and took possession of Aus- 
tralia in the name of the British king. 

“Today, the Commonwealth of Australia is a Domin- 
ion of the British Empire. Our government is very 
democratic and progressive. You know, they call Aus- 
tralia ‘the workingman’s paradise. We have very fine 
trade unions, and the Labor Party is the strongest po- 
litical party in Australia. 

“The Prime Minister of Australia is John Curtin. (We 
call him Honest Jack.) He was once a timber worker.” 

Sgt. Cross looked up. “We once had a president who 
was a rail splitter. Folks used to call him Honest Abe.” 

“I guess we Aussies and you Yanks are pretty much 
alike. You know, when the Nips strafed Pearl Harbor, 
I felt as if I'd been stonkered. I joined the army next 
day. 

(Turn to page 13) 
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PREPARING D D T IN A CEMENT MIXER, IN NAPLES, ITALY, 
WHERE THE DEADLY POWDER CHECKED EPIDEMIC OF TYPHOID. 


D D T-DANGER! DEADLY TOXIN 


If a 
finger.” he wants it to itch for 
the gun and 
not because it has been bitten 
Yet many soldiers 


soldier has an “itchy 


trigger of his 


by an insect 


overseas had itchy fingers and | 
other itches, too, thanks to the | 


insect pests who 
greet the liberating armies. 
One of the important scien- 
tific the 
the discovery of DDT 
blaster that promises to 
the malaria 
household fly 
the 


and 


findings of war was 
a bug- 
wipe 
the 


co kroat h, 


body 


out mosquito, 
the 
bedbug the 


harmful 


louse, 
many crop-eating 
insects 

DDT is tor 
diphenyltrichlororethene. It is 
prepared in powder form. DDT 
double-acting killer that 
spells death by touch and taste. 


short dichloro- 


is a 


Killing-power Lasts 
The 
the skin and clothing. In cor- 


rect portions it won't injure the | 


person. But for bugs coming in 


contact with the powder it’s 


MURDER 


vantages over ordinary insecti- | 


cides. Its killing-power lasts a 


long time. It 


can be made In 


swarmed to 


powder is dusted over | 


| dusted 
This powder has several ad- | 


this country, so that we don't 
have to depend upon imports. 
There is need to set up 
elaborate delousing equipment 


no 


such as was set up in World | 


War I to 
“cooties.®” 
And DDT has other tricks. 

1. Sprayed on a wall, it kills 
any fly that touches the wall 
within three months. 

2. Sprayed on a bed, DDT 
kills bedbugs that touch the bed 
within a period of 300 days 

3. Clothing dusted with DDT 
will still be “No Bug's Land” 
even after eight washings. 

4. Sprinkled over swamps, it 
will kill mosquito larvae 


relieve soldiers of 


9. As a crop protector, it 1s 
fatal to potato beetles, cabbage 
worms, apple coddling moths, 
Japanese beetles, aphids, fruit 


worms, and even corn borers. 


But, surprisingly, it 
even 


does not 
the Mexican bean 
beetle or the Mexican pea wee- 
vil. 

In some 


annoy 


regions, such as 
Arabia and italy, the Army 
the population with 
DDT. These people discovered 
for the first time in their lives 
they had been “liberated” from 
the itch. 
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ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


The Burning Question 


“Well, boys, what can I do 
for you?” said Mr. Dix, the sci- 
ence teacher to Tech and Nick 
who were lingering after the 
rest of the class had been dis- 
missed. 

“We'd like to show you a 
few demonstrations we've pre- 
pared for the Fire Prevention 
Week assembly program,” re- 
plied Tech. 

“Go ahead, let’s see what 
you have,” invited Mr. 

“First, Nick will pretend he 
is a saboteur by starting a fire 
by placing a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid on some cotton 
over which some potassium 
permanganate has been spread.” 

“Be careful how you handle 





Dix. | 


| 


your trick may be spoiled,” cau- 
tioned Mr. Dix. 

“Next,” interjected Nick, 
“I am supposed to light a 
match to one end of the 
writing on this piece of card- 
board. The fire will eat its 
way around until the words 
“OUR SLAVE OR OUR MAS- 
TER?’ have been spelled out.” 

“That,” said Mr. Dix, “you 
might call a burning question.” 

“The ‘writing,” said Tech, 
“was applied with a brush and 
the ‘ink’ that we used was a 
thick paste made of potassium 
nitrate mixed with a little gum 
arabic.” 

“That’s a very interesting set 
of demonstrations you've put 





that acid, Nick,” advised Mr. 
Dix. “It is possible to get the 
same results with water sprin- 
kled on sodium peroxide, which 
is easier to handle than the 
acid. But it is just as dangerous, 
if it touches your skin.” 

Nick spoke up. “Tech’s next 
trick is a dandy. He will fold 
a piece of paper into a square 
pan, fasten the corners with 
staples or clips and proceed to 
boil water in it. The water 
changing to steam pressure re- 


quires so much heat that even | 


the flame of a Bunsen burner 
will not make the paper burn.” 

“Be sure to moisten the sides 
use a low flame or else 


together, boys,” remarked Mr. 
Dix. “Have several substitute 
boards handy for that last one. 


thi = 
| If something goes wrong, you 





can produce almost the same 
effect by exposing to a source 
of heat a piece of white paper 
on which you have written with 
dilute sulphuric acid.” 


PRECISION 


The Westinghouse and Shef- 
field Corporation Experimental 
Laboratories have invented an 
electric gauge which will de- 
tect errors as small as twelve 
millionths (.000012) of an inch. 
Another new electric device re- 
quires a tube with these speci- 
cifications: outside diameter 
.0019 inch; inside diameter 
0004 inch; wall thickness 
.00075 inch. 










PATRICK HENRY (1736-1799) 
“Give me liberty..." 


N 1765 the British Parliament passed the Stamp Act to raise money in the 
American colonies. Stamps were to be bought by the colonists and placed 
on newspapers, wills, and all sorts of legal and business papers. The col- 
onists hotly insisted that taxes should be levied only by their own legisla- 





tures and not by Parliament in England. 

Southern opposition to the Stamp Act was led by 29-year-old Patrick 
Henry, serving his first term in the Virginia House of Burgesses. Henry's 
courageous speeches soon won him fame with Samuel Adams and James 
Otis of Massachusetts as a champion of colonial rights. 

Henry was a member of the convention which wrote Virginia's state 
constitution in 1776, and was elected first governor of the state. He made 
a good record in this post during the Revolution. 
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2. Henry waited until the 
shouting died down and then 
finished his speech. Resolu- 
tions opposing the Stamp Act 
were passed and aroused the 
other colonies to action. 
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1. On May 29, 1765, Patrick Henry made a 
fiery speech in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
against the Stamp Act which had been passed 
by Parliament. The speech caused an uproar. 
























3. Following the 
meeting of the first 
Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia in 
1775, Henry returned 
home and urged Vir- 
ginians to prepare 
for war, which he said 
was not far away. 































4. Shortly after Henry's dramatic call 
‘ to arms, messengers from Massachu- 
r setts’ leaders brought word of the 
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Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord, April 19, 1775. 








the Constitution of 1787 but worked for the Bill of Rights. 


5. Henry served five terms as Governor of Virginia. He opposed 














Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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PEACE HAS WINGS! 


If the war with Germany 
ended tomorrow, what would 
happen to the thousands of 
warplanes now used in the Eu- 
ropean theater of war? 

By winter of this year, the 
Army and Navy will have in 
operation upwards of 100,000 
aircraft of all types. 

When war ends in Europe, 
the number of aircraft in the 
Army Air Forces will be far 
more than is needed to fight 
the Japanese. 


Navy Planes in Pacific 


The Naval Air Service, ac- 
tive mainly in the Pacific, will 
not be greatly affected by Ger- 
many’s surrender. But when 
Japan has been beaten, the 
Naval Air Service will also be 
demobilized. Army and Navy 
air power, when peace comes, 
will be cut to a level necessary 
for postwar security,* and per- 
haps for world policing. 

The remaining aircraft, per- 
haps 60 per cent of the total, 
will go into Army and Navy 
pools of immobilized* planes. 

There will be a real need for 
a certain number of planes in 
the postwar period. 

Cargo transport planes will 
carry large numbers of skilled 
technicians to bhomb-shattered 





cities — engineers to construct 
houses, bridges, roads, factories; 
physicians to restore health, 
prevent epidemics, perform mir- 
acles of surgery. 

Ideal planes for this pur- 
pose are the Troop Carrier 
Command and Air Transport 
Command aircraft such as the 
Douglas Skytrain and Sky 
trooper, the Curtiss Commando, 
and the Lockheed Constellation. 
Bombers such as the B-17, B- 
24, B-25, B-26 and B-29, will 
also be modified to carry heavy 
payloads of men and materials 
to distant points. 

But as reconstruction work 
proceeds, fewer planes will be 
needed for these tasks. 

There are two major aviation 
problems which face our gov- 
ernment. These are: 

(1) What shall be done with 
the thousands of planes that 
the Army and Navy will no 
longer need; 

(2) What will happen to the 
8,000,000 workers in the air- 
craft industry when war pro- 
duction lets up? 

First, what shall we do with 
the planes? 

Some of these aircraft will 
be sold to foreign countries, 
such as China, Sweden, and 


Latin American nations. Others 





will be sold to private pilots, 
flying services, and airlines. 

A plan has been worked out 
and approved by many educa- 
tors, to give one or more planes 
to every high school and univer- 
sity in the country. 

Now, what will happen to the 
aircraft industry, and the 3,- 
000,000 workers in it? 

Some aircraft companies will 
continue to turn out planes 
after the armistice, but in few- 
er numbers. 


Teday’s Huge Production 


One aircraft engine plant at 
Hartford estimates it now pro- 
duces enough engines in one 
week to satisfy our postwar de- 
mand for the next six years! 

Many other factories will 
turn from aviation, and pro- 
duce automobiles, buses, trucks 
and other products. Consoli- 
dated Vultee, now making Lib- 
erator bombers, has postwar 
plans to build double-decker 
transcontinental buses. 

Even so, hundreds of thou- 
sands of aircraft workers will 
still be in need of jobs. 

At this moment the War Pro- 
duction Board, other govern- 
ment agencies, and Congress 
are working on this difficult 
problem. 


FIRST FLIGHT PHOTO OF CONSOLIDATED VULTEE’S NEW POSTWAR 
AIRLINER, CARRIES 48 PASSENGERS BY DAY, OR 24 IN BERTHS 





Who's a “nursemaid?” 
An aviation mechanic. 
° J ie 

Next week: Who's a 
“Stratosphere Joe?” 














PLANE SPEAKING 
By Sam Burger 


So long, SBD. The Douglas 
Dauntless, beloved veteran of 
Navy .dive-bombers, has gone 
out of production. The SBD 
has a great history. In a seven 
month period that included the 
Battle of Midway, SBDs sank 
4 Jap carriers, 14 cruisers, 6 
destroyers, and 15 transports. 
Still in active service, the Doug- 
les Dauntless is part of Task 
Force 58, now slugging it out 
with the Japs in the Pacific. But 
the old Dauntless is sadly out- 
dated, and the Navy has turned 
to new, speedier types. A total 
of 5,936 SBDs were turned out 
before production ceased. 


Sailors leaving for the war 


zones usually say to their 
friends, “I’m going away for 
a fishing trip.” When a Navy 
blimp man says it, he isn’t kid- 
ding. Sub-hunting blimps off 
our coasts now shortwave the 
location of schools of fish to 
fishing vessels in the area. Pa- 
trolling blimps can easily spot 
our finny friends from above, 
while surface vessels might miss 
or take hours to find these 
schools of fish. How are they 
biting, sailor? 
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All Standard Schrader 
Valve Caps contain this 
specially designed sealing 
unit with a dome-shaped 
tubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps are guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget 
does the work. 


BOYS OF AMERICA 
....+ be a Cap Spotter! 


Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every valve 
of your family car as well as your bicycle. 


FREE—The booklet pictured contains more than two dozen bal- 
ancing tricks with which you can amuse your friends. It shows 
too, the importance of proper balance in air pressure. Write today 
to Schrader, P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, N. Y., for your free copy. 
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YOU wouldn’t use a camel if your tires gave out? 
Maybe not—but you'll wish you had one if you cannot 
get the new tires you need. It will be some time before 
there will be enough tires to supply everyone. So save 
your present ones by keeping them properly inflated. 

What’s so important about correct inflation? Just 
this. A popular sized tire underinflated only 6 pounds, 
loses 30% of its potential mileage. 

Protection against underinflation is easy. Check 
pressure regularly. Put air in tires when needed, and 
seal that air in. That’s important. SEAL that air in. The 
Schrader Valve Cap does it. Applied firmly, these caps 
provide an airtight seal up to 250 pounds pressure— 
more than you'll ever need. So when you inflate tires, be 
surea Schrader Capis onevery valve, including the spare. 

Schrader Caps are available in the familiar red, 
white and blue package wherever gas or tires are sold 
—or tires are serviced, 
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A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacfuring Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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bomber pilot 


This is Part II of the story. The Fortress has com- 
pleted its mission over Germany and is limping back 
to England. 


other feeling. The ship takes a sharp lurch. Flak! 

You're hit. A hurried glance assures you that all the 
props are there and the engines are not burning. Then 
a light smoke and a smell of hot oil permeates* the 
cockpit. 

The bombardier’s head appears from down below 
and signals everything OK. Then as your formation 
shakes itself free of the flak you put the evidence to- 
gether and decide the hydraulic line below was hit and 
sprayed hot oil around a bit and maybe the flak smol 
dered a bit in the blankets you had down there for first- 
aid purposes. Nothing serious yet. 

You look out at the formation, and the effects of the 
flak —the harmless black puffs — are beginning to be 
apparent Here and there a ship is straggling in the 
formation. Flak doesn’t knock a ship down very often, 
but it can easily get an engine or a supercharger or an 
oil line, and the loss of power makes it impossible for 
the ship to stay in formation. These stragglers are cold 
meat fo~ enemy fighters. 


Ir THE midst of your feeling of elation there is an- 


\ 

Noon you should be getting fighter escort again — 
the unfriendly kind. You check everything carefully 
again. The lady is behaving fine but that gas is getting 
awfully low. Someone is calling you on the interphone 
and you realize the interphone system has been fuzzy 
for some time. It takes careful repeating to get over to 
you that the right waist gunner is having trouble with 
his oxygen. There is quite a bit of talking going on 
back there but you don’t get much of what is said. That 
gasoline is worrying you... . 

Suddenly all that is forgotten or pushed to the rear 
of your mind. There are those darting specks again. 
Enemy fighters! Wearily the formation tightens up a 
little — at least the planes that can. 

You can see the fighters picking off the stragglers in 
the formation ahead. A Fortréss suddenly picks up a 
wing and heads for the ground. Perhaps it is hit or per- 
haps it is just heading for the cloud cover. Little white 
dots appear. Parachutes. It must have been hit. 

Then a flash of fire catches your eye. A Fortress blaz- 
ing from nose to tail slowly peels off. There are no 
parachutes. When it happens way out in front it is kind 
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of like a show. Too bad. Again you check your group 
and notice one of your squadron has begun to straggle 
and a careful look shows an engine gone. Flak, prob- 
ably, and the trouble just now showing up. You catch 
the ship's number and realize that the pilot is a buddy 
of yours. You have flown, eaten, and worked with him 
for several months. Your heart bleeds with the desire to 
drop back and cover him, but it would be two ships 
down instead of one. Besides, there are nine other lives 
on your ship you are responsible for and so you can't 
do it. If you were alone, then it would be just your 
own life — but you are not alone. 

All these thoughts go through your mind as you see 
him slowly dropping back. In your heart you already 
know the answer. With few exceptions there is but one 
answer to dropping out of formation so deep in Ger- 
many with enemy fighters in sight. 

He dives a little and with the extra speed is able to 
get into a lower formation. But soon he is slowly drop- 
ping back again. Really there are few more pitiful sights 
than to watch a good friend of yours in such a condition. 
His crew is probably fine and the ship well able to fly 
home but not able to stay in formation; so finis. 

As the fighters close in they open fire. White puffs of 
20-millimeter surround his ship and then they are on 
him. All up and down the fuselage and wings are the 
bright flashes of exploding shells. His No. 2 engine 
belches smoke and the ship gives a lurch. The fighters 
pass by him and the ship rights itself momentarily and 
the smoke dies down. For an instant it looks as if he 
has weathered the first storm; then slowly his ship peels 
off and heads down. The fighters are on him again. 
Twelve butchers on one crippled Fortress. As the Fort 
disappears into the cloud below, the top turret is still 
firing. Stout fellow. .. . 

Then they come in at you, again and again, and you 
feel it will never end. 

A red light on the dash catches your eye. One gas 
tank is at warning level and you are still over Germany. 

The navigator announces that our own fighter escort 
is due — the friendly ones — and you feel better. Sure 
enough you see them coming and call your gunners not 
to fire at the P-47s. You want them to come in nice and 
close. 








Then it happens. Although physi- 
cally it is not possible, you see at the 
same time 20-millimeter and tracers ex- 
ploding along both wings and skim- 
ming the glass overhead. In a split sec- 
ond you take this all in and wonder 
why you aren't hit. But already you 
go into action, as you know something 
is very wrong, for there was no warn- 
ing from your gunners. And then you 
realize what else was wrong; not a 





gun on your ship was firing. Since the 
ship is already on her nose and the | 
tracers are still coming, you stand her | 
on her tail and tuck yourself back tight | 
into the supporting fire of the forma- 
tion, loving each one of those gunners 
covering you. Then suddenly the at- 
tack is over and you are still there, 
though those Jerries should have got 
credit for a “probable.” They had you 
dead to rights. 


HEN you find you have been trying 
to get some answer from the rear of the 
ship but there is only a dead silence to 
greet your anxious calls. One by one 
you call the men, but there is still no 
answer and you fear for the worst. You 
try to figure out something to do but 
see nothing except to keep going. 

A faint voice comes to you and you 
glue the earphones to your ears. “Tail 
gunner to pilot. . . .” Eagerly you call 
back, and then with a lot of clicks and 
breaks comes “Tail gunner to pilot. . . .” 
There is nothing more and your calls 
go unanswered, but although the indi- 
cations are bad, you feel great. Mike is 
still alive. 

In a moment the bombardier is back, 
collecting all the emergency oxygen 
bottles in sight. There must be some- 
one stil] alive or there would be no 
need for the oxygen. 

As you cross the coastline and head 
out over the water, more red warning 
lights wink on — the oxygen system is 
at warning pressure too, and the gas 
gauge is about worn out from testing 
tank after tank again and again. With 
the English coast in view (how you 
love it at a time like this!) you decide 
to drop back out of the formation to 
save gas enough to make the coast. 

In a long slow glide, doling out the 
precious gas by the spoonfuls to the 
faithful engines, you sweat out your 
chances of any enemy fighter having 
followed the formation. 

And you discover that the oxygen sys- 
tem in the rear half of the ship has 
been knocked out. The whole picture 


fits together in your mind now — you | 


remember the waist gunner calling in 
about oxygen, and all that senseless 
chatter before the silence. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY |, 
Box 1083, Chicago, Illinois 1 
Please send me my free copy of “How To Play Winning Football,” by “Fritz” Crisler. : 
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Boys and girls who want to enjoy vibrant health, abundant energy and lasting 
stamina will want to base their food requirements on the advice of real food 
authorities. These food experts say that it is important to eat a good breakfast 
—to get at least 25% of each day’s food requirements at the breakfast meal. 
And authorities agree that natural oatmeal leads all other cereals in the basi¢ 
stamina element, Protein . . . the element absolutely necessary for proper 
development, growth, stamina. 
Nor does any other natural cereal equal this grand food in Vitamin B1, the 
anti-fatigue vitamin that is also a requirement for normal growth and healthy : 
nerves, energy. 
Quaker Oats is delicious, easily prepared. Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as 
coffee. Ask your mother to serve you this great dish regularly for breakfast. 
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"Foute’ Cres: 
It’s just the kind of booklet you've always wanted. Chock-full of the 
kind of tips on football that have built a reputation for “Fritz” Crisler, 


one of America’s greatest football coaches. Send coupon for your 
free copy today—right now while you think of it! 
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meanest «statute 


Scratcn your nead and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.”’ If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


For ten-day trial supply, 
send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept. SM. Buffalo 8. N.Y 














BOMBER PILOT 


(Continued from page 11) 
After over half an hour at 26,000 feet 


| without oxygen, the gunners had finally 
| succumbed to anoxia.* They had tried 
| to load and fire in their weakened state 
and then they had collapsed. Wise old 


Jerry had been watching, and had 
noticed your flexible guns waving in 
the breeze and the turrets no longer 


| tracking (you had called the engineer 


out at that critical moment): and three 


|or four enemy fighters had come in close 


and let go with everything they had. 
Nobody had been hit but Mike, and 
he got only a flesh wound in the leg. 


|The bombardier is taking care of him 
| now. Duke, the radio man, is still on his 


feet, staggering around trying to help 
but having no idea what he is doing. 
His flesh is quite black and icicles have 
formed on his eyelashes and hair. The 
others look the same way 

All this time the ship is going down 
to more oxygen and warmth, so they 


| will be OK — but what a shambles! You 
/marvel that nobody else was hit. 


The co-pilot is looking longingly at 
each field you pass, and he even points 
out a few of the more likely ones; but 
you want to make home if you can, for 
the ambulance will be waiting and it 
may be a little messy, landing without 
brakes. 

A check of the gas gauges shows that 
the engineer has kept them level; each 
is below thirty gallons; they can no 
longer be trusted. Of course all the red 
lights are on across the instrument 
panel, like a Christmas tree. But you 
are still flying. 

Then when you have used up all but 
a minimum of your altitude and are 
ready to grab the nearest field, the navi- 
gator calls in, “There’s the field.” Sure 
enough. 

Making a circle to the long runway 
you discover that your radio is shot out. 
Firing all the signal flares you have 
(your engineer seems to like to shoot 
them) you come in on the final ap- 
proach. As soon as you have her under 
control you turn off into the grass to 
slow down, trying to judge your stop to 
end up near the ambulance. 

Then she stops and you wave the 


|ambulance to the tail and sigh — your 
| job is done. Whew! ! 


Quickly, though, 


you jump out to 


check the Doc’s opinion of the crew’s 


condition, especially Mike. He looks 
up and smiles —“Nice landing, Bud” 


— and a lump comes to your throat. 


Suddenly you are terribly and des- 


Pen tired, but the job isn’t done 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! | yet. There is yet the interrogation. 


So you gather the crew’s stuff to- 
gether, and what is left of the crew, 
and climb on the truck to go to the in- 
terrogation. There you must go through 
it all over again, remembering every- 
thing in detail, remembering in each 
case time, place, and altitude. 

Too tired to eat a meal, you head 
tor the barracks. You shiver as you 
enter and see the beds of the crew that 
didn’t come back. 

Just as you doze off into a troubled 
sleep you hear, “We are alerted for to- 
morrow,” and hope it isn’t an early mis- 
sion, you are so tired. 


This article, reprinted by permission 
of Harper's Magazine, was compiled 
from the letters of a captain in the Army 
Air Forces in England. 


September Salutes 


Sgt. Frank Parker: For winning the 
national singles tennis championship at 
Forest Hills, N. Y., after 12 years of 
trying. One of our first ten players since 
1933, he had never been able to crash 
the winner’s circle. This year he saved 
up all his furloughs to compete in the 
tournament. He beat Lt. Don McNeill, 
1940 champ, in the semi-finals and Bill 
Talbert in the finals. 

Pauline Betz, Louise Brough, Mar- 
garet Osborne: Pauline for winning her 
third straight women’s singles crown 
and Louise and Margaret for batting 
out their third consecutive doubles title. 

Snuffy Stirnweiss: For putting the 
Yankees back in the pennant race with 
his hard hitting, fancy fielding and ter- 
rific base stealing. A dismal flop last 
season, Snuffy came back with a bang 
this year. He is hitting over .300 and 
has swiped over 50 bases. 

Byron Nelson: For being the out- 
standing golfer of the year. After win- 
ning first prize — $13,462.50 in war 
bonds — in the All-American Open, he 
bounced back a week later to cop the 
$2,400-in-war-bonds first prize in the 
Nashville Invitational tournament, 

Keo Nakama: For swimming off with 
the 1,500, 800 and 400 meter free- 
style crowns in the national champion- 
ships. The little Hawaiian from Ohio 
State University set a meet record in 
the 1,500 meter race. 

Jimmy McLane: For finishing a close 
second to Keo in both the 1,500 and 
800 meter races — although he is only 
13 years of age! Jimmy, who hails from 
Akron, Ohio, may become one of our 
greatest swim champs. 

— H. L. Masin 





AUSTRALIA 


(Continued from page 5) 


“The whole of Australia dived right 
into the war, spare none. For a while 
it looked as if we'd be invaded, but 
the Nips couldn’t make the grade. After 
Singapore, Guam, the Philippine Is- 
lands, and the Dutch East Indies fell 
to the Japs, Australia was the only 
major base left in the Far East.” 

“What makes Australia a good base 
for the Allies?” asked Sgt. Cross. 
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DIGGER TALK This bundle of possessions is also called a 








“matilda.” To “waltz Matilda” means “to 
Explanations of Australian slang used carry one’s swag.” lh 
in the article “Australia coolibah tree: a species of Australian 
Digger: Australian soldier. Some Dig- eucalyptus. 











gers are in the Australia-New Zealand 
Army Corps. The initials of these words 
form ANZAC. Anzacs are Australian or 
New Zealander soldiers. 

A swagman is a working hobo, a tramp 
who travels around the country and works 
only when it suits him. He carries with him 
a bag of personal possessions, or a “swag.” 


billabong: a river backwater |\f 
billy: a can for cooking 
tucker: food 

bonzer: great; super 

cobber: pal, side-kick 

dinkum: true; on the level 

stonkered: hit by something; struck by 
shell. 






























































“Australia makes an ideal base be-| 
cause it is large enough to provide | 


camps for hundreds of thousands of 
fighting men, and to house, train, and 
feed them. It has the airfields and the 


naval bases. And Australia has its own | 
resources to back up this Allied force —| 
our manpower, industries, and raw ma-| 


terials. 
“When General MacArthur came to 
Australia in 1942, 


Yanks and Aussies | 
trained and fought side by side. To-| 


gether, we carried the fight to the Japs | 


~in the Southwest Pacific, 
Sea, and in the Indian Ocean. We hit 
the Jap wherever we could find him. 
Australia is a democracy. And like you 
Americans, we mean to keep it.” 

“Don't you worry,” said Sgt. Cross. 
“We'll keep it all right. And we'll bring 
back freedom to those 
it. Well, I think I'll turn in now, 
moving up tomorrow morning.” 

“You bet we are,” said the Aussie. 
“Good night, Yank.” 

Back in his own bivouac area Sgt. 
Cross lay thinking. As he drifted into 
sleep he heard voices singing softly: 

“Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, 

Who'll come a-waltzing, Matilda 

with me?”—— 


We're 


Movie Checkup 





“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


Musicals: ““Rainbow Island. “Green- 
wich Village. ““Bathing Beauty. ““Sen- 
sations of 1945. “Step Lively. 

Drama: ““Man From Frisco. ““Im-| 
patient Years. ~““The Climax. “Arsenic 
and Old Lace. “Kismet. “““Since You 
Went Away “Dragon Seed. ““Betwee 
Two Worlds. ““Mr. Skeffington. 

Historical: “““Wilson. 


in the Coral | @ 


who have lost | 







‘Can you answer these questions | 





: hallicrafters ravio = pil en 


War Pictures: “Till We Meet Again. | 
“/“White Cliffs of Dover. 
Comedy: “The Doughgirls. ~“Our 


Hearts Were Young and Gay. “In Society. 


“Merry Monahans. ““Hail the Conquer- | 


ing Hero. ““Janie. ~““Casanova Brown 
“’Mr. Winkle Goes to War. 

Mysteries: “Pearl of Death. ~“Mask of 
Dimitrios. ““The Canterville Ghost 


; 


| Short wave radio is a fascinating hobby. Before the war the amateur radio operator figured as ) 
| a hero in many a national disaster—sending messages through after floods or hurricanes had 

























































































about AMATEUR RADIO? | 


1. In the power supply ef a radice receiver 3. What does this symbol mean? ~~ j 
what function does the rectifier tube perform? 4. What letters do these code symbols represent and 
2. Wheat dees this “Q" signal mean? QRN what do they stand for? { 
































(See answers at bottom of ad) 








knocked out normal communication systems. During the war the amateur took his place in the 
armed services as a skilled operator and technician. Many amateurs have started their hobbies 
as young as 10 or 12 years of age. There’s fun ahead for you with short wave communications 
equipment than can receive code and voice messages from the other side of the world. 
Hallicrafters is sure to have a set you want—high in performance but not too high in price. 
































THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, 0.3. A 
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ANSWERS 
The answers to hundreds 1. It changes aiternating current to pulsating direct 
of other questions about current. 
amateur radio are in o 2. ‘Are you troubled by atmospherics?"* 











SS book called “How to 


Become a Radio Amateur.’ 

It's published by the American 
Radio Relay League at West Hartford, 
Conn. You can get your copy for a quar- 
ter. Specify Book SM-1 (No stamps please) 


3. This symbol signifies on ammeter. 

4. These code symbols represent A.R.R.L. which stands 
for American Radio Relay League, the amoteur radio 
operators’ organization. They have published a book 
(see left) thet can tell you a lot more about short 
wave radio communications. Send for your copy today. 


























WVAKG@IK@) PaYZ QUIZ wears vour ® ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. CAN YOU READ A MAP? 


If you can, you'll get a bonzer score. Underline the cor- 
rect answers. Score 6 points each. Total 30. 

1. In what part of Australia are the principal cities and 
most of the heavy industry? 


southeastern central western northern 


2. About how many miles does Australia extend from east 
to west? 
1,500 2,400 5,000 8,000 
8. Which two cities does the defense highway link? 
Minneapolis—St. Paul 
Sydney—Perth 


Victoria—Adelaide 

Darwin—Alice Springs 

4. What island is closest to Australia? 

Luzon Bali 

5. Which of these is a desert in Australia? 
Gobi platypus Great Victoria Waltzing Matilda 


New Guinea Hawaii 


My score 
2. NEWS FLASHES 


Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

1. Of the following countries, underline the two Axis 
partners that are deserting the Axis. 

Yugoslavia France Finland 


Hungary Bulgaria 


2. Of the following countries, underline the two that are 
neutral. 
Sweden Norway Czechoslovakia Switzerland Holland 


8. Of the following countries, underline the one into 
which Russian troops penetrated. 
Holland 


4. Of the men below, underline one who leads the Yugo- 
slav Partisans. 


France Italy Yugoslavia Denmark 


MacArthur Hackzell 


My score 


Josip Broz Dittmar 


3. SKULL AND CROSSBONES 


Underline the words that correctly complete the follow- 
ing statements. Score 5 points each. Total 20. 

1. A new scientific discovery of the war is (a) DDT; 
(b) PDQ; (c) RFD; (d) FDR. 

2. This discovery, a powder, helps our troops by killing 
(a) jungle animals; (b) poison ivy; (c) insects; (d) Nazis. 

8. Our troops use the powder by (a) eating it; b) mix- 
ing it with water and drinking it; (c)dusting it over clothing; 
(d) mixing it with gunpowder. 

4. In Naples, this powder was used (a) as a type of 
cement to rebuild the city; (b) in sandbags as a barricade; 
(c) to prevent an epidemic or typhoid; (d) to dry up 
muddy roads 

My score 


4. AIR TALK — p. 6 


Check the right answers to each of the following questions. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. About how many military aircraft will we have in 
operation by next winter? 
(a) 1,000 (b) 10,000 (ec) 100,000 
2. What will be done with our military aircraft after the 
war? 
(a) All will be scrapped to prevent future wars. 
(b) Some will be sold to friendly foreign countries, 
some will be given to schools. 
(c) All will be donated to the world’s international air 
force. 
3. Why is the Douglas Dauntless (SBD) no longer being 
produced? 
(a) It is outdated. (b) Navy flyers stopped their dive- 
bombing tactics. (c) All pilots clamor for B-29s., 
4. What is one use for a Navy blimp? 
(a) It gets fresh seafood for sailors. (b) It spots subs. 
(c) It supplies oxygen to deep-sea divers. 


My score 


My total score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


aborigine (ab-oh-RIJ-ih-nee), p. 5. One of the 
earlier known inhabitants of a country. From the 
Latin ab-origine meaning from the beginning. 

anoxia (a-NOK-sha), p. 12. A sickness due to lack 
of oxygen in the blood. 

cooties (KOOT-eez), p. 6. Slang word meaning 
body lice. The word was popular in World War I, 
when soldiers in trenches were plagued by lice. 

immobilized (im-MOW-bih-lized), p. 8. Fixed; 
motionless; unused. 

permeates (PUR-me-ates), p. 10. Passes through; 
spreads through; pervades. From the Latin per- 
meare, meaning to go, pass. 

postwar security, p. 8. The phrase, postwar security, 
means freedom from fear of attack by other nations 
in the future. People will not worry about being at- 
tacked if they know they are protected by a strong 
army and air force, which may be their own or part 
of a world police force. 

sanctuary (SANGK-tue-er-i), p. 3. A place of 
refuge. 

S. S. Troops, p. 2. In Germany, these troops are 
known as the Schutz-Staffel. They are the privileged 
top men of the Nazi militia. At first, they were used 
for oppression at home and in occupied countries. 
When war broke out, they went into combat. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 

Siegfried (ZEEG-freet), p. 2. 

Antwerp (ANT-wurp), p. 2. 

Tito (TEE-toe), p. 3, nickname of Josip Broz (YO- 
sip broz). 

Darwin (DAR-win), p. 4. This Australian city was 
named for Charles Darwin, an English scientist. 














NEWS WORD 
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1. River in Italy. 
3. Port in northern Italy. 
5. Important city north of Rome. 
9. Paddle. 
11. Georgia (abrev.). 
13. Myself. 
14, Army Air Forces. 
16. Merriment. 
18. River on which Florence is situated. 
19. Sick. 
20. The indefinite article. 
21. Doctor (abbrev. ). 
22. Possessive of it. 
24. Large island south of Italy. 
25. U. S. general in Italy. 
26. Depart 
Smell. 
Iron as it is found in mines. 
Air base in Italy. 
Capital of Italy. 
. Female sheep. 
. Scorch. 
10. Italian statesman recently in the U. S. 
12. The whole of. 
15. Conjunction. 
17. Small island near Italy. 
18. Against. 
23. Jagged, projecting part. 
24. The sun-god 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


COMI D Ul & bo 


Last Week's Solution 

ACROSS: 1-Saipan; 6-thwart; 9-Yap; 11-poi; 
12-La.; 14-an; 15-bewail; 16-mi; 18-no; 20-up- 
turn; 21-I’m; 22-pi; 23-new; 25-map; 26-snares; 
29-Sasebo 

DOWN: 2-it; 3-Philippines; 4-aw; 5-nap; 7- 
roam; 8-Tinian; 10-pews; 13-Al; 15-Bonins; 17- 
Guam; 19-omen; 20-up; 24-was; 27-Ra; 28-SE. 


Smart as a Whip 


Jackon: “I noticed you got up and 
gave that lady your seat in the street- 
car the other day.” 

Hackson: “Since childhood I have re- 
spected a woman with a strap in her 
hand.” 

Virginia Cobbler, Elkhorn School, Elkhorn, W. Va 


Old Acquaintance 


Harry: “Did you meet your son at the 
station?” 
Larry: “Oh, gracious no! I’ve known 
him for years.” 
Garry McCormack, P.8S. 182, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


A Little BALLED Up 


A woman went to a baseball game 
for the first time. After watching the 
game for a while she turned to the man 
sitting next to her and said: “Isn’t that 
pitcher grand? No matter how the play- 
ers hold their bats, he can hit them.” 


Tommy Anderson, Grade 6, Florence McKenzie School, 


Florence, 8. C. 
Her Score 


Senior (at a basketball game): “See 
that big substitute down there playing 
guard? I think he’s going to be our best 
man next year.” 

Co-ed: “Oh, darling, this is so sud- 
den.” 

Tootsie Springs, Myrtie Beach School, Myrtle Beach, 8. C 


Signs of the Times 


Joe: “Mumsicles, mumsicles, mum- 
sicles, 5 cents!” 

Passer-by: “You 
don’t youP” 

Joe: “Nope, mumsicles. Pop has been 
drafted.” 


Freddie Leofgren. New Windsor Grade School, tl 


mean popsicles, 


“More Blessed to Give” 


There was some ice-cream at lunch 
time that mama divided equally be- 
tween Willie and Elsie. Willie looked 
at his ice-cream, and then at his moth- 
ers empty plate. 

“Mamma,” he said earnestly, “1 can’t 
enjoy my dessert when you haven't 
any. Take Elsie’s.” 

Gerald McGraw. Lincoln School, Oil City, Pa 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Theo- 
dore Colman, Mt. Pleasant School, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Patient (waking after an operation): 
“Doctor, why are all the blinds drawn?” 
Doctor: “Well, there’s a big fire across 
the street and I didn’t want vou to wake 
and think the operation was a failure.” 








Private Opinion 


A recruit passed a captain without 
saluting. The captain stopped him. 
“Take a look at me,” he said. “Do you 
attach any special significance to this 
uniform?” 

The new soldier looked him over, 
then grinned. “Why you lucky dog,” he 


exclaimed. “You’ve got one that fits!” 


Le Roy Jensen and Thomas Patterson 
Jr. H. 8., Laurel, Miss 








Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 
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USER'S GUIDE) 


WARTIME SUGEEITIONS 


> You Can Geta 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 














Customer Research Dept.,Room 1819 
f~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 7 
! Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page | 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE'' | 
| please print 
| 
| Address a | 
| please print | 
| | 

ee RE SERIES. NA ks A l 
| State | 
| Make & Model | 

{ jf ad 
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YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planters Contest. 
See last week's issue 
(Sept. 18th) for details! 








ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


ey Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 


PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
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PLAYING FITNESS IS FIGHTING FITNESS r 


OBSTACLE 
COURSE 
RACE 


“ ~setctaue wa a UE ee ee 





“SOMETHING new has been added to school fitness programs —the obstacle 
course. It has a little bit of everything—climbing, running, swinging, vaulting, 
crawling, and jumping. All of which produces an all-around fitness and agility 
} that makes a fellow feel like Superman. That’s one of the reasons Uncle Sam 
has an obstacle course in all his conditioning programs. Another is that it offers 
excellent training for mountain, desert and jungle fighting. On either the school 
: field or the military training ground, it’s fun with a capital F.“” —Jack Rourke. 


x 


In America’s fitness program, you'll find ‘““Mr. Peanut’ 
playing an active part. Just now, of course, his most 
important job is getting those big jumbo Planters Pea- 
nuts to the armed forces. But he hasn‘t forgotten the 
folks on the home front who want their daily ‘energy 
ration’ of vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts. You can still 
get Planters in the handy 5c bags—and with all the 
nourishing goodness, crispness and flavor of the 
jumbo ones that are “reserved for G. |. Joe.” 


PLANTERS 652) 
oF ANUT SOL ee 





JACK ROURKE —Trainer and 
Track Coach, Colgate University 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 1Sc AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, Se Planters Bags or 15c and two Sec Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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Australia — Island Contigents2- 


Some Similarities to U. 5. A. 
THEME ARTICLE—pp. 4, 5 


The similarities existing between the island continent of 
Australia and the United States suggest several activities 
for pupil participation 

Have pupils read the article a second time, marking with 
pencil all descriptions of Australia that are also applicable 
te the U. S. The first member of the class to finish may read 
his underlined phrases to the class, defending his choices 
with specific examples. For instance, he might say we share 
a common culture in that both countries have democratic, 
progressive governments, speak the same language, pro- 
duce many of the same crops, have well-developed, heavy 
industries, strong labor movements, large, modern commer- 
cial cities. 

Both Australia and the U. S. are comparatively young 
countries, settled by Europeans —the U. S. late in the 17th 
century, Australia about a hundred years later. They are 
about the same size —the area of the U. S. is 3,022,000 
square miles, Australia is 2,974,000 square miles. In each 
country, large areas are devoted to cattle raising, etc. 

From a Mercator projection map of the world, pupils 
might trace the outline of Australia on a piece of tissue 
paper, This tracing, placed over the U. S., represented on 
the same map, will show how nearly alike in size the two 
countries are. The map of the U. S. might be traced in 
another color over the Australian tracing. 


Some pupils may have letters, photographs and souven- 
irs from relatives and friends in the services, who are sta- 
tioned in Australia or who have been there. 

Australia is remote from all other lands. Even New Zea- 
land, a close neighbor, is four days away by boat. From 
India, Australia is as far away as New York is from Liver- 
pool. 

On their traced miaps, pupils might draw lines indicating 
direction and mileage between Australia and (1) New Zea- 
land, 1200 miles; (2) India, 2500 miles; (3) South Amer- 
ica, 6300 miles; (4) San Francisco, 6750 miles; (5) Lon- 
don, 11,000 miles; (6) the Philippines, 1365 miles. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does Australia make a good base for war against 
the Japs? 

2. How would the amount of rainfall influence living 
conditions in the various regions of Australia? 

3. Make a list of the things you would like to see in 
Australia, if you were going to visit there. 
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Excellent Australian Material Free 


if Here is a windfall for teachers who would like to 
have some excellent material on Australia with the 
} compliments of the Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Pictorial map, in colors, 30” x 20”, showing Aus- 
/ tralia’s natural and industrial resources. An excel- 
/ lent map for the classroom. 
l Large wall poster with big photographs of nine of 
/ Australia’s rare animal types — the cockatoo, hooka- 
} burra, koala bear, opossum, kangaroo, emu, goanna, 
\ platypus, lyre bird. 
( Booklets: The Geography of Australia, a Course 
( of Study for Intermediate Grades; Films of Australia 
at War; The Australian Way of Life; The Real Aus- 
tralian Soldier; The Job Australia is Doing; Aus- 
tralia at Home to the Yanks. 
It is suggested that teachers use school stationery 
when writing for these materials, and specify which 
items are desired. 





Fact Questions 
. What are Diggers? Anzacs? 
. From what words is the word ANZAC formed? 
. Name two coastal cities in Australia. 
What are some products of Australia? 
What is a platypus? 
Who were the first white settlers in Australia? 
Who was Captain Cook? 
Who is John Curtin? 
For what reason was a highway built from Alice Springs 
to Darwin? For whom was Darwin named? 
10. Where is Timor? 


SORIA WR SOR 


Writing Lesson 
24 HOURS OF A BOMBER PILOT — pp. 10, 11 


Using the short story as a model, you can introduce to 
your class the purposes of mood and atmosphere in writing. 
The primary function of atmosphere, to recreate an experi- 
ence for the reader, ean be achieved most effectively by 
appeal to the senses. Let your pupils read through the story, 
looking for what is heard, seen, touched, smelled, and felt, 
by the author. 

The mood of tension and strain is the keynote of the 
pilot’s tale. Have pupils discuss: (1) How does the writing 
set the mood? (2) What makes the story dramatic? (3) 


(Continued on next page) 


Classroom and alia Working Together 
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Does the pilot seem to take you right into the plane with 
him? (4) How does he accomplish this? 

After the discussion, pupils might write a composition 
describing a personal experience with emphasis on catching 
the mood and impressions of the moment 

Your class might want to discuss the personality ot the 
author as revealed through his writing. Does he have a 
sense of humor? What is his attitude towards his job? What 
qualifications should a pilot have? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the interphone? 

2. What was the reason for the collapse of the gunners 
in the plane? 

3. What do the red lights un the instrument panel signity? 

4. Why did the pilot prefer to make for his own landing 
field, rather than land elsewhere in England? 

5. What is the “interrogation”? What is the reason tor 
this? 


AIR WEEK—p. 8 


This week's air story is important for its relation to the 
postwar series, “Building a Better World.” Pupils might be 
asked to correlate the use of the plane in the postwar world 
with the problem of Relief and Rehabilitation, discussed in 
last week’s issue of Junior Scholastic, p. 5. 

The difficulties involved in the reconversion of war ma- 
terials and factories will be the subject of a postwar unit 
coming soon. Because of space limitations this week, we 
omit the postwar article on “Demobilization,” our next sub- 
ject in the series. Later on in the year we will present an 
article dealing with the political implications of the postwar 
aviation picture, discussing the controversial issues of “free 
air,” an international air force, and competition among 
international airlines. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the government should help unemployed 
workers to find jobs? How might the government help? 

2. What products do you think will be the first to be 
pioduced after factories have been reconverted? 

3. What are the advantages of giving planes to schools? 

4. Would you like to have a plane in your school? What 
use could you make of it? Where would you put it? 


Fact Questions 


1. Which planes will be most useful for carrying goods 
to war-torn areas? 

2. About how many planes will the Army and Navy have 
to distribute? 

3. List three ways in which the surplus planes will be 
disposed of. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION —DDT—p. 6 


DDT ranks with two other great wartime discoveries — 
plasma and penicillin. Pupils can undertake special research 
problems to describe the value of these three discoveries in 
the war effort. 


Discussion Question 
1. Will man ever be able to end his war on insects? 
Fact Questions 


1. What is DDT? 
2. What does it do? 


8. What kind of an epidemic did it prevent in Naples? 
4. What insect carries typhus? 
5. How is DDT applied? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 7 


The history of the young Patrick Henry in the paragraph 
below is intended as a supplement to the Builders of Amer- 
ica page. Using this information, pupils might write imagina- 
tive sketches or short play scenes, using Henry as the 
central character. 

Born on a frontier tarm in Hanover County, Va., young 
Henry learned enough Latin from his father to read the 
classics with ease. He was a fun-loving, adventurous boy, 
avd the daily routine of study and setting and worming 
tobacco early began to pall upon him. At 15 he stopped his 
studies to go into business 

He became a clerk in a crossroads store, and a year later 
went into partnership with his older brother William. Within 
a year, the store failed causing the brothers to lose their 
borrowed money 

At eighteen, he married and with his wife’s dowry bought 
a hundred-acre farm on sandy, half-exhausted soil 10 miles 
from water transportation. At 21 he lost his house and 
furniture in a fire, and with ruin staring him in the face, 
he studied law for a few weeks, then opened a law office. 
In three years he collected fees in 1,185 cases. A born 
speaker, he had found his milieu. 





Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-Po; 3-Genoa; 5 Florence, 9-row; 11-Ga.; 13-me; 14-AAF; 
16-glee; 18-Arno; 19-ill; 20-an; 21-Dr.; 22-its; 24-Sardirfia; 25-Clark; 26-go. 
DOWN: 2-odor; 4-ore; 5-Foggia; 6-Rome; T-ewe; 8-char; 10-Sforza; 
2-all; 15-and; 17-Elba; 18-anti; 20-aid; 23-snag; 24-Sol. 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 


1. CAN YOU READ A MAP?: 1-southeastern; 2-2400; 3-Darwin, Alice 
Springs; 4-New Guinea; 5-Great Victoria. 

2. NEWS FLASHES: 1-Finland, Bulgaria; 2-Sweden, Switzerland; 
3-Yugosiavia; 4-Josip Broz. 

3. SKULL AND CROSSBONES: a, c, c, c. 

4. AIR TALK: ¢, b, a, b. 
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New Books 


George Hogg has been a part of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, Indusco, 
for five years, first as English secretary to 
Lu Kuang-mien, director of co-op promo- 
tion behind the lines, and later as teacher 
and leader. He learned to speak Chinese 
well and to sing Chinese songs. He traveled 
throughout Northwest China —to guerilla 
government headquarters, “up the Yellow 
River to the loess cliffs and camel-worn 
trade routes of Lanchow,” “down the Han 
River to the cotton fields and rice paddies 
of Hupeh.” He came to know students, 
professors, farmers, business men, peasant 
craftsmen, and skilled workers from the 
seaboard cities. Out of this experience he 
writes I See a New China, a personal story 
of the little people who are making Indusco 
work. (Little, Brown, $2.50. ) 

oO ° Q 

A Short History of the Chinese People, 
by L. Carrington Goodrich, is an unusually 
readable account of their development 
from pre-historic times to the republic 
established in 1911. The author answers 
many of the “why’s” that spring up when 
anyone begins to think about a people so 
like ourselves in some ways, so different in 
others. He introduces us to a people whom 
we want to know and must know much 
better as we go on together as cooperating 
world neighbors. Line maps, illustrations, 
bibliographies add much to the usefulness 
of his book. ( Harper, $2.50.) 


The Phoenix and the Dwarfs is a three- 
act play by George E. Taylor and George 
M. Savage. The characters are members of 
the Chou family and their friends — formal, 
conservative father and grandfather, resist- 
ing change; an older son, looking to Amer- 
ica as a good guide; a younger son dedicated 
to Chinese nationalism and Chiang Kai- 
shek; the independent daughter of a neigh- 
boring tax-gatherer; and an adventurous 
idealist. The action takes place in a small 
village of Northern China between Sep- 
tember, 1931 and September, 1938. An 
excellent introduction gives the background 
of conditions and events which the play 
dramatizes. ( Macmillan, $2.50. ) 

oO o ° 


Materials and Information 


The United China Relief, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y., offers to teachers 
a number of materials free on request: 

1. Pageant. 

2. Bibliographical material on Sun Yat- 
sen. 

3. Chinese Primer (25 copies free to 
one school, additional copies, 25c each). 

4. Picture of Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang. 

5. Poster. 

6. Descriptive list of films on China. 


Other Sources 


Chinese News Service, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

The East and West Association, 40 E. 
49th St., N. Y 17, N. Y. 





Materials and Information on China 


American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Films on China 


Here Is China: 1944—1 reel 16 mm.—26 
minutes — Chinese life, ancient art and 
culture, modern industry, agriculture, 
sports, development of schools, hospitals, 
industries. (United China Relief, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y., transportation 
charges to and from N. Y., plus 50c service 
charge. ) 

China — First to Fight: 1943 —1 reel — 
16 mm. — 14 minutes — Modern cities and 
methods, invasion by Japanese, refugees, 
moving of university equipment and fac- 
tory machinery, relief work. ( United China 
Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 
N. Y., transportation charges to and from 
N. Y., plus 50c service charge. ) 

China: 1 reel—China’s geographical 
location, struggle with Japan, changing cul- 
ture. ( Bell & Howell Co., 1801 W. Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Illinois, rental, $1.25. ) 

The Door of Asia: 1934 — 1 reel — Good 
introductory film, waterways, camel cara- 
vans, craftsmen working, home life, agri- 
cultural scenes. (Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., and Ideal 
Pictures Corp., 28-34 E. Eighth St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., rental, $1.50. ) 

The Good Earth: 1939 —3 reels — ex- 
cerpts on special phases of Chinese life. 
“The Famine,” peasant farmers’ struggle 
for survival, 10 min., $1.50; “The Locusts,” 
conservative tradition vs. progressive youth, 
20 min., $3.00; “Status of Women,” mar- 
riage, work, subservience to men, 20 min., 
$3.00. (New York University Film Library, 
71 Washington Square South, N. Y. 12, 
N. Y.) 

China, Our Neighbor: 1932 —8 reels — 
China and America, (2) China’s Home 
Life, (3) How China Makes a Living, (4) 
China’s Children, (5) Three Great Relig- 
ions of China, (6) Arts of China, (7) Edu- 
cation in China, (8) Mr. Chang Takes a 
Chance (modern medical practices). ( Har- 
mon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau St., 
NY. 17, N. Y., rental, $1.50 each reel, 
$10.80 complete sequence. ) 


Periodicals 

China at War, monthly, 15c a copy, 
$1.50 a year, Chinese News Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Amerasia, fortnightly (monthly in July, 
August), 15c a copy, $2.50 a year, 225 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 

Pacific Affairs, quarterly, 50c a copy, 
$2.00 a year, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Asia and the Americas, monthly, 35c a 
copy, $4.00 a year, $6.00 for two years, 40 
E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

* oO * 


Magazine Articles 


“China Opens Her Wild West,” O. Latti- 
more, National Geographic, September, 
1942. 


3-T 


“Ending Extraterritorial Rights,” Current 
History, March, 1948. 


“On China’s Industrial Front,” Travel, 
September, 1942. 


“Japan in China,” T. H. White, Fortune, 
September, 1941. 

“China Emergent,” Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, Atlantic, May, 1942. 


Fiction 

House of Exile, Nora Waln 
Brown, $3.00). 

Dragon Seed, Pearl S. Buck (John Day, 
$2.50). 


Living China, contemporary short stories 
edited by Edgar Snow (Little, Brown, 
$2.50). 


( Little, 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 


booklet is available free of charge, of 


covering 


course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 








YOUR STUDENTS HAVE 
A RING-SIDE SEAT AT 
THE POLLS! 


Better Background 
Today Means 
Better Ballots Tomorrow! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES offers 


AMERICA VOTES — 1944 


. a factual, non-partisan handbook of the 1944 
presidential election to your classes, to help your 
students prepare today to their responsibili- 
ties as citizens of tomorrow by thoroughly under- 
standing their voting perogative. 

Magazine size, America Votes—1i944, is a 32-page book- 
let containing charts and maps of previous elections and 
units on: 





Party Conventions 

Candidate Biographies 

Issues of 1944 

Comparison of Party Platforms 
History of American Politics 
Your Political ABC's 


Order copies for your classes 
today! 


Only 10¢ 10 r"more. 


25¢ for single copies. 





Symbol by 
Pictograph Corp 
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| | SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Use this handy coupon today! 














fA Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES I 
r 220 East 42nd St. | 
, New York 17, N. Y. TE 9-25-44 I 
i Please send me _ copies of America J 
i Votes—1944, a non-partisan handbook of the r 
i 1944 presidential election. i 
I | enclose $ 1 Bill the School Board I 

‘ 1 
: Name i 
i Address | 
I City ______ P. O.. Zone No._____ State I 
I Order a copy for every student in your classes! a 
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BY WAY OF CONFIRMATION... 


* ¢ © In the Air Forces, they answer with “Roger!” 


it’s likely to be “Ah reckon so!” 


a 
an “O.K.” 


DON’T HAVE TO SAY A WORD « « « 


© 
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WE URGE YOU TO CONFIRM YOUR ORDER TODAY 
IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO... 


If you entered a tentative order... 


1. 


if y 
1. 


We gave you the privilege of re- 


vising your order within three 
weeks after you receive your first 
bundle of copies 

This is the third week of the 
school term! 

if we don’t hear from you this 
week, we'll assume your present 


order is correct and bill you for it. 


ov asked for sample copies . . . 


You know we don't send you ony 
more copies until we receive your 
definite order 

If you order today—confirm your 
sample copy order or revise it to 
meet your needs, we'll start send- 
ing your copies at once! 


If you haven't renewed your last 
term order yet... 


1. 


. We turned back the 


We urge you to give us the green 
light to start your order now, while 
we still have an opportunity to 
do so. 

classroom 
hundreds of 
who ordered too late during the 


orders of teachers 


last two semesters. 


If you want to revise your order in 
any way— 


1 
2 


Do it now! 

From experience we can tell you 
that we had to refuse the orders 
of hundreds of 
wanted to increase their order late 


teachers who 


in the term 


TO HELP US HELP YOU SERVE YOUR PUPILS BETTER— 
MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION TO US TODAY! 























Here Is My “Silent Yes” to Loudly Confirm My Class- 
room Order for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC This Term! 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42nd St., New York City 17, N. Y. 

Please make my definite order: 

—__—opies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—35c per pupil per term. 

DRED: nncnnnsicnenninesnnenst 

a 

Address iepennipienaaatilies 

— P. O. Zone No 

State 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC this year. 


° © © In Dixie Land, 


“G, - 


* © ¢ Junior usually comes through with: 


* ¢ ¢ South of the Rio Grande, they say “’Si, Si!’ * * * BUT YOU 


e @ @ to confirm your classroom order for 
You can 
give us the silent yes—which runs the 
affirmative gamut from “aye, aye” to “‘si, 
si” by simply mailing in your confirmation 
order card, or by using the confirmation 
coupon below! 


IT 1S TO YOUR BENEFIT TO MAIL THE 
CARD OR COUPON TODAY! 


and thou- 
alert teacher-subscribers have already 
sent in their confirmations of trial and tentative 
orders. And as each confirmation is received— 
some revising orders for more or less copies—our 
limited W.P.B. tonnage of paper is “throwing its 
weight around,” as it is allotted and re-allotted 
to meet these changes of orders. And we feel 
certain there won't be enough JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTICS to meet classroom demands this term! 


x kK kk *& 


@ @ Your pupils won't want to miss 
the JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC units 
on: 


This is the third week of the new term, 
sands of 


1. Wartime Global Geography 

2. “Building a Better World” 

The weekly features of: 

3. “Science Spotlight” 

4. “Air Week” 

5. Short Stories and Plays high-lighting American History. 

6. And Student Features. 
The term will be history-packed and JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
can interpret and unwind the news skeins for your pupils— 
in a language they can understand! 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


‘terprets the Modern World for Younger Pupils 

















